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I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  following  report  for  the: 
schools  of  Oahu,  including  Honolulu,  and  those  on  Kauai 
and  Niihau. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  inspected  every  public 
school  under  my  jurisdiction  four  times  and  some  of  them 
oftener. 

I  have  also  visited  some  of  the  private  schools.  Through 
ill  health  I  was  unable  to  make  one  trip  around  the  Island  of 
Kauai,  but  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department  I  provided  a 
substitute,  Mr.  J.  C.  Davis,  a  teacher  of  well  known  ability,  and 
having  the  confidence,  not  only  of  the  Department,  but  of  his 
fellow  teachers.  He  has  reported  to  you  upon  facts  which 
came  under  his  knowledge.  I  have  examined  his  reports  and 
feel  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  his  work 
was  done. 

There  are  forty-seven  Public  schools  under  my  jurisdiction. 
Of  these  there  are  twelve  one-room  schools,  twelve  two-room 
schools,  seven  three-room  schools,  five  four-room  schools,  five 
five-room  schools,  one  six-room  school,  one  eleven-room  school, 
three  thirteen-room  schools  and  one  fourteen-room  school, 
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giving  a  total  of  172  rooms  and  6863  pupils.  Honolulu  has 
4055  pupils,  outer  Oahu  1004  pupils  and  Kauai  and  Niihau  have 
1804  pupils. 

The  Private  schools  on  Oahu  are  29  in  number,  ranging  from 
Oahu  College  to  Kindergartens.  They  employ  154  teachers, 
and  instruct  2763  pupils.  On  Kauai  there  are  four  private 
schools,  with  four  teachers  and  151  pupils. 

The  Legislature  not  having  provided  any  funds  for  new 
school  houses  for  Oahu,  it  has  been  impossible  to  carry  out 
many  needed  improvements,  both  in  the  city  and  outside. 

There  has,  however,  been  money  spent  as  far  as  it  was  ob¬ 
tainable,  upon  the  island  of  Kauai.  Two  three-room  school 
houses  have  been  erected  in  the  Waimea  District  where  there 
was  the  most  urgent  necessity,  and  a  one-room  school  house 
was  built  at  Koolau  in  the  Hanalei  District.  A  teacher’s  cot¬ 
tage  at  Lihue  will  be  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Up 
to  December  31,  1902,  out  of  some  $9000  expended  upon 
buildings  throughout  the  group,  the  Island  of  Kauai  obtained 
about  $4,800,  or  a  little  more  than  half.  In  order  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  children  in  the  city  of  Honolulu,  a 
number  of  old  rooms  have  been  repaired  and  rough  board 
rooms  have  been  added.  In  this  way,  increased  accommoda¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  Normal  school,  the  High  school, 
Pauoa,  Kalihiwaena  and  Kaiulani  schools.  This  work  has  been 
of  the  roughest,  and  the  seats  are,  in  most  cases,  as  rough  as 
the  buildings.  In  this  way  room  has  been  made  for  400  pupils 
and  still  the  schools  remain  very  much  over-crowded. 

The  school  yards  are  in  good  shape,  both  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  taking  a  strong  interest  in  everything  connected  with  plant¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  the  grounds.  Through  the  gardening 
work,  a  great  deal  of  Nature  study  can  be  and  is  carried  on. 
Sewing  is  carried  on  in  almost  all  the  schools,  and  in  some  a 
strong  effort  is  made  to  keep  up  good  classes  in  knife  work  and 
other  manual  training.  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
portion  of  the  school  instruction  as  I  consider  it  especially  im¬ 
portant  in  any  system  of  education,  and  especially  in  our  own. 
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The  following  new  buildings  are  needed  for  the  Island  of 
Kauai: 

Waimea  District,  Mana,  Teacher’s  Cottage. 

Koloa  District,  Lawai,  3-room  school. 

Koloa  District,  Lawai,  Teacher’s  Cottage. 

Koloa  &  Lihue,  Koloa,  2-room  addition. 

Koloa  &  Lihue,  Lihue,  5  rooms. 

Koloa  &  Lihue,  Hanamaulu,  1-room  addition. 

Kawaihau,  Kealia,  4  rooms. 

Kawaihau,  Kapaa,  2  rooms. 

Kawaihau,  Kapaa  &  Kealia,  cottages. 

Kawaihau,  Anahola,  1-room  addition, 

Hanalei,  Kilauea,  1-room  addition. 

The  estimates  for  this  work  are  put  at  $27,000.  These 
seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  There  are  also  repairs  to  be 
attended  to  in  all  the  districts. 

During  the  year,  the  Honolulu  Section  of  the  Territorial 
Teacher’s  Association  of  Hawaii  has  held  meetings  every 
three  months,  at  which  subjects  of  interest  have  been  treated 
at  some  length,  and  many  valuable  papers  have  been  read. 
These  have  included,  theoretical  and  practical  studies,  and 
have  called  forth  the  attention  of  many  of  the  younger 
teachers.  The  discussions  and  debates,  with  which  these 
meetings  close,  are  most  helpful  and  bring  out  and  emphasize 
points  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  In  future  these  meet¬ 
ings  are  to  be  held  every  two  months. 

Besides  the  Teacher’s  Association  meetings,  there  is  a 
Nature  Study  Association  which  meets  monthly.  This  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  undertaken  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
monographs  which  are  found  helpful  by  the  teachers  through¬ 
out  the  Territory.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the 
Mother’s  and  Teacher’s  Club,  which  also  meets  monthly.  The 
object  is  to  bring  the  mothers  and  teachers  into  closer  touch, 
and  to  encourage  visiting  among  the  homes,  where  help  can 
be  given  upon  questions  of  domestic  economy  and  hygiene, 
which  is  calculated  to  bring  about  good  results. 

The  meetings  of  the  District  Teacher’s  Associations  on 
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Kauai  have  been  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  similar  meetings  • 
on  similar  lines  in  the  other  districts.  Kauai  is  fortunate  in  pos¬ 
sessing  an  especially  progressive  and  talented  set  of  teachers, 
who  are  most  earnest  in  their  work,  and  who  reach  most  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  The  meetings  of  teachers  in  session  are 
bound  to  be  helpful  and  satisfactory.  In  fact  all  the  associa¬ 
tion  work  in  my  district,  is  of  a  high  character  and  calculated 
to  help  forward  the  cause  of  education  in  a  very  marked  man¬ 
ner.  These  associations  add  much  to  the  life  of  our  teaching, 
,giving  it  energy  and  high  ideals. 

HONOLULU 

The  School  Agent  for  the  district  is  Miss  Davison,  and  a 
most  onerous  postion  she  fills.  She  has  twenty  schools  with 
a  very  much  larger  number  of  school  buildings  to  look  after 
and  keep  in  repair.  The  grounds  of  several  of  the  buildings 
are  quite  extensive,  especially  those  of  the  High  School,  while 
those  of  the  Kaiulani  and  Kaahumanu  Schools  are  of  consider¬ 
able  size.  The  district  extends  from  Moanalua  to  Wailupe,  a 
distance  of  eleven  miles,  and  has  a  thicker  school  population 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Island. 

There  are  five  truant  officers  constantly  employed,  and  even 
that  number  is  insufficient  for  the  work  required  of  them. 

Seven  of  the  schools  in  the  district  number  over  two 
hundred  pupils,  viz.,  Kaahumanu,  600;  Royal,  570;  Kaiulani, 
520;  High  and  Grammar,  384;  Normal  and  Practice,  357; 
Kaakopua,  235  and  Kauluwela,  204.  The  smallest  enrollment 
is  to  be  found  at  Wailupe,  where  there  are  24  pupils.  With 
one  *or  two  slight  exceptions  these  schools  are  in  excellent 
working  condition.  The  Royal  School  has  been  working  at 
great  disadvantage.  In  1900,  the  original  building  of  the 
Royal  School  was  demolished,  having  been  declared  unsafe. 
The  school  was  then  divided,  part  being  taught  in  a  temporary 
school  at  Aala  warehouse,  a  place  utterly  unsuited  to  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and  part  in  the  remaining  buildings  on  the  old  premises. 
Principal  Mackintosh  and  his  staff  have  worked  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage  in  consequence,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
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present  Legislature  may  vote  means  for  a  new  Royal  school 
to  be  erected  on  the  present  site. 

The  Normal  and  Practice  School  is  doing  excellent  work, 
but  it  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  proper  accommodations. 
New  buildings  for  the  institution  are  urgently  needed.  The 
Normal  School  has  done  a  great  work  in  fitting  young  teachers 
for  their  duties,  and  is  indeed,  the  fountain  of  Hawaii’s  future 
educational  success.  The  work  is  very  thorough  and  the  re¬ 
sults  as  shown  in  the  Practice  School,  are  highly  satisfactory. 
In  connection  with  the  Normal  School  a  fund  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  which  loans  money  to  pupils  who  have  not  the  means 
for  supporting  themselves  through  the  full  course.  This  has 
proved  a  boon  to  many  pupils  who  will,  through  this,  be  able 
to  complete  their  education,  and  earn  a  comfortable  salary  as 
soon  as  they  leave  the  school. 

The  new  buildings  required  for  Honolulu  are  the  Royal 
School  22  rooms,  Normal  School  20  rooms,  Kalihi-waena  6 
rooms,  Pohukaina  8  rooms,  Waikiki  2  rooms,  Moiliili  1 
room  additional,  Manoa  2  rooms,  Kaakopua  4  rooms  ad¬ 
ditional,  Commercial  Department,  High  School,  4  rooms. 
These  additions,  changes  and  new  schools  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  efficient  carrying  on  of  the  School  system  in 
Honolulu. 

The  principal  private  schools  in  the  District  of  Honolulu, 
are  Oahu  College,  Kamehameha  Manual,  St.  Louis  College, 
Kamtehameha  Girl’s  School,  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Ka- 
waiahao  Seminary,  St.  Andrew’s  Priory,  and  a  number  of 
minor  schools  connected  with  each  of  these,  together  with  a 
very  thorough  group  of  Kindergarten  schools,  supported  by 
voluntary  subscription.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  also 
support  schools  taught  in  their  own  language,  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  English  schools  which  they  are  required  to 
attend. 

Honolulu,  being  the  capital  city,  the  main  private  schools 
are  situated  there.  These  schools  are  well  equipped  and  ably 
taught.  I  have  found  time  to  visit  a  number  of  them,  and 
have  met  with  the  greatest  courtesy  from  the  principals, 
teachers  and  directors. 
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During  the  period,  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has 
erected  a  large  and  commodious  school  house  facing  Fort 
Street.  Oahu  College  has  also  erected  a  fine  preparatory- 
school  and  kindergarten  on  the  College  grounds  at  Punahou. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  spirit  manifested  by  the 
teachers  in  Honolulu.  There  is  an  energy  and  a  desire  to  do 
honest,  faithful  work  which  is  most  refreshing  and  promises 
well  for  the  future. 

A  district  may  have  fine  buildings  and  well  equipped 
schools,  but  unless  the  teachers  are  well  trained  and  in  earnest, 
neither  the  fine  buildings  nor  the  excellent  equipment  will 
avail  much.  It  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher  that  tells,  and 
it  is  satisfactory,  that  at  the  capital  and  elsewhere  in  my 
circuits,  there  are  such  able  men  and  women  employed. 

EWA 

The  District  of  Ewa  has  Mr.  George  F.  Renton  as  School 
Agent.  There  are  three  schools  under  his  charge.  Waipahu 
with  four  rooms  and  187  pupils,  Honouliuli  with  three  rooms 
and  156  pupils,  and  Waiawa  with  two  rooms  and  66  pupils. 
There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  Waipahu  and  Honouli¬ 
uli  schools  during  the  period. 

The  Waiawa  school  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  situated  in 
a  most  inconvenient  place,  far  away  from  the  centre  of  popu¬ 
lation.  A  school-house  of  three  rooms  should  be  erected  at 
Pearl  City  to  take  its  place,  and  there  should  be  a  teacher’s 
cottage  attached. 

A  new  school-house  should  be  erected  at  Halawa,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  children  utterly  without  school  facilities. 

WAIANAE 

Mr.  F.  Myers  is  school  agent  for  this  District,  which  has 
but  one  school  of  three  rooms.  The  small  school  at  Makua 
has  been  closed,  as  the  school  population  has  moved  away. 
Waianae  school-house  will  need  some  extensive  repairs. 
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WAIALUA 

Under  the  charge  of  Col.  Curtis  P.  Iaukea,  school  agent, 
the  two  schools  of  the  district  have  been  kept  in  excellent  re¬ 
pair.  An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Waialua  school- 
house,  making  four  rooms  in  all.  The  school  in  Wahiawa 
settlement  extends  its  studies  into  some  of  the  high  school 
branches. 

School  accommodation  to  the  extent  of  six  rooms  should  be 
provided  for  Waialua.  The  present  rooms  and  cottage  are 
unfit  for  the  purpose  either  being  very  old  or  simply  make 
shifts.  A  school-house  should  also  be  built  at  Wahiawa,  the 
general  meeting  house  of  the  settlement  being  at  present 
used  as  a  school-house. 

KOOLAULOA  AND  KOOLAUPOKO 

Mr.  H.  C.  Adams  is  school  agent  for  Koolau-loa  and 
Koolau-poko.  In  Koolau-loa  there  are  two  schools,  Kahuku, 
of  one  room  and  48  pupils,  and  Hauula  of  two  rooms  and  54 
pupils..  Koolau-poko  has  four  schools,  Waiahole  of  two  rooms 
and  79  pupils,  Kaneohe  of  two  rooms  and  65  pupils,  while 
Kailua  and  Waimanalo  have  one  room  each  and  number  re¬ 
spectively  30  and  40  pupils.  There  is  one  school  in  the 
District  of  Koolau-loa,  Laie,  supported  by  the  Mormon  de¬ 
nomination,  while  St.  Ann’s,  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  is  in  Koolau-poko.  The  latter  school  has  been  in 
operation  for  many  years,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  private 
schools  outside  of  Honolulu.  There  is  no  need  of  any  new 
school-houses  in  these  districts  at  present,  but  considerable 
repairs  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

ISLAND  OF  KAUAI 

Of  the  needs  of  the  Island  of  Kauai  I  have  already  spoken,, 
furnishing  a  detailed  list.  It  only  remains  to  mention  the  dis¬ 
tricts  without  entering  upon  details  as  regards  their  needs. 
The  Island  of  Kauai  is  divided  into  five  school  districts,  the 
Island  of  Niihau  being  attached  to  the  District  of  Waimea. 
The  total  number  of  public  schools  is  fifteen. 
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WAIMEA 

This  district  has  the  largest  number  of  schools  and  the 
largest  school  population,  amounting  in  all  to  651  pupils.  Mr. 
C.  B.  Hofgaard  is  the  school  agent.  There  are  two  five-room 
school-houses,  both  well  filled. 

Waimea  school  has  five  rooms  and  176  pupils.  Hanapepe 
five  rooms  and  202  pupils,  both  showing  a  large  increase  upon 
the  numbers  reported  two  years  ago.  Kekaha  has  during  the 
period  been  increased  from  a  two-room  school  to  a  three- 
room  school  and  is  showing  satisfactory  progress.  It  numbers 
107  pupils.  Makaweli  is  a  two-room  school  of  83  pupils. 
Mana  is  a  one-room  school  of  25  pupils  and  Niihau,  the 
outside  limit  of  our  school  system,  the  most  isolated 
school  on  the  Islands,  probably,  counts  58  pupils.  There 
is  one  private  school  in  the  district  in  charge  of  Miss 
Whittington  which  is  to  be  closed.  Certain  repairs  are 
necessary,  both  to  the  school  houses  and  to  the  teacher’s  cot¬ 
tages,  but  the  aggregate  amount  is  not  large. 

KOLOA  AND  LIHUE 

The  Districts  of  Koloa  and  Lihue  have  for  School  Agent, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Rice,  who  succeeded  Mr.  H.  D.  Wishard  quite,  re¬ 
cently.  Koloa  has  one  four-room  school,  or  rather  is  taught 
in  four  rooms,  one  of  the  rooms  being  taught  in  a  detached 
building  some  distance  from  the  school  lot.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  201.  Lihue  has  a  five-room  school,  with  202  pupils, 
known  as  the  Lihue  school,  and  a  three-room  school  at  Hana- 
maulu,  with  129  pupils.  Provision  for  a  new  school  house  and 
additions  for  both  these  schools  has  been  called  attention  to. 

At  Koloa  there  is  a  private  school,  St.  Raphael’s,  supported 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.  At  Lihue  there  is  a  very  flourishing 
German  school  in  which  English  is  also  taught,  but  the  main 
instruction  is  in  the  German  language  and  upon  German 
methods.  Two  small  select  schools  are  also  supported  here. 

KAWAIHAU 

Mr.  George  Fairchild  has  been  School  Agent  of  the  district 
since  1892.  The  district  contains  the  largest  school  on  Kauai, 


viz.,  Kapaa,  which  has  five  rooms  and  230  pupils.  Mr.  Tople, 
the  principal,  and  his  teachers  have  worked  under  exceptional¬ 
ly  difficult  circumstances.  The  school  houses  at  Kapaa  are 
old,  and  situated  on  a  rocky  point  close  to  the  sea.  Reference 
to  your  own  reports  when  Inspector-General,  show  that  you 
were  strongly  averse  to  the  situation.  An  effort  was  made  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  location,  but  this  fell  through. 
Another  effort  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  Legislature 
votes  funds  for  the  buildings.  The  last  Legislature  did  not 
vote  sufficient  money  to  carry  out  the  needed  improvements 
upon  a  proper  scale.  Anahola  school  has  one  room  and  47 
pupils.  An  additional  room  could  easily  be  filled. 

HANALEI 

The  District  of  Hanalei  has  for  School  Agent  Mr.  W.  E.  H. 
Deverill.  There  are  four  schools  in  the  district  of  which  Ki- 
lauea  with  three  rooms  and  124  pupils,  is  the  largest. 
Hanalei,  or  Waiole,  school  has  two  rooms  with  102  pupils. 
Haena  two  rooms  with  49  pupils  and  Koolau  one  room  with  52. 
The  school  at  Haena  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  one  room, 
unless  more  pupils  come  in.  There  may  be  need  of  increasing 
Koolau  to  two  rooms  during  the  coming  period.  Beyond 
repairs  and  an  extra  room  at  Kilauea,  nothing  is  needed  in  this 
district,  and  the  teaching  force  will  not  have  to  be  increased 
to  any  extent. 


CONCLUSION 

I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  briefly  the  main  features  of  the 
districts  uuder  my  supervision.  I  feel  that  I  can  give  the 
greatest  credit  to  the  united  teaching  force  both  in  the  first 
and  fourth  circuits.  The  work  is  being  carried  on,  on  similar 
lines,  and  the  results  reached  are  very  satisfactory. 

When  we  consider  how  mixed  is  the  population,  from  how 
many  nationalities  our  teaching  force  is  recruited,  and  how  the 
whole  is  mixed  as  it  were  in  the  crucible  of  English,  bringing 
forth  not  a  garbled  and  provincial  English  speech,  but  one 
based  upon  the  best  models,  the  outcome  is  truly  marvelous. 
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There  is  probably  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  which 
has  succeeded  in  solving  this  difficult  problem  of  speech,  so 
quickly  as  this  has.  The  work  of  the  schools  in  my  districts 
has  been  directed  to  the  thorough  instilling  of  English,  collo¬ 
quial  English.  But  though  English  is  the  foundation  and  the 
study  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  instilled,  it  is  not  the  final 
end  of  our  effort.  The  course  of  study  is  carefully  followed, 
and  we  have  every  branch  given  its  full  due.  Some  schools 
may  be  more  successful  than  others,  some  teachers  command 
better  results  than  others,  but  the  whole  school  system  of 
these  two  districts  stands  at  a  very  high  average.  I  would 
like  before  closing  to  register  my  unqualified  sentiments  of 
satisfaction  with  the  teaching  force  of  the  districts,  and  would 
say  that  few  places  in  the  Union  can  show  as  able  and  as 
energetic  teachers  as  we  have.  Especial  credit  must  be  given 
to  those  who  have  had  no  other  advantage  than  the  education 
of  our  own  schools,  completed  in  the  Honolulu  Normal. 
These  young  men  and  young  women  have  proved  what  local 
work  can  and  will  do,  if  properly  guided  and  earnestly  carried 
out. 

I  look  for  a  great  future  for  education  in  these  Islands. 
With  much  toil  and  much  careful  thought,  many  most  difficult 
problems  have  been  solved  and  a  most  valuable  foundation 
has  been  laid.  Upon  this  a  magnificent  super-structure  will  9CL 
raised  which  will  do  honor  to  the  Territory  and  its  people. 

I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  K.  BURKETT 

Normal  Inspector,  First  and  Fourth  Circuits. 


REPORT  OF  NORMAL  INSPECTOR 


SECOND  CIRCUIT 


ALATAU  T.  ATKINSON, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir: 

I  herewith  submit  the  following-  report  upon  the  schools  of 
Maui  and  Molokai. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September,  I  have  visited 
the  schools  of  Maui,  Molokai  and  Lanai  and  those  of  the  outer 
districts  of  Oahu.  The  total  number  of  rooms  visited  is  ninety- 
seven.  Besides  the  public  schools,  I  visited  twelve  private 
institutions. 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  are  doing  good,  earnest  work, 
and  their  services  are  valuable  in  the  respective  communities 
in  which  they  are  located.  The  work  which  the  graduates  of 
our  Normal  school  is  doing  is  very  satisfactory. 

In  some  of  the  districts,  Teachers’  Associations  have  been 
formed  which  have  proved  very  helpful  to  the  members. 
There  is  also  an  Island  Association  which  holds  an  annual 
meeting  about  the  last  of  November. 

Industrial  work  has  been  carried  on  by  a  number  of  the 
teachers  and  it  has  proved  valuable.  The  Kealahou  School 
deserves  special  mention  for  the  work  it  has  done  in  this  line. 
Some  of  the  schools  have  not  been  abler  to  get  sufficient 
material  with  which  to  work. 

The  teachers  are  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  school  grounds,  and  in  some  cases  the  yards 
are  very  fine.  Some  schools  have  flower-beds,  some  have 
vegetable  gardens,  while  others  have  both.  On  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  water,  a  great  many  have  been  unable  to  do  any 
planting  whatever.  The  children  have  shown  lively  interest 
in  the  agricultural  work  and  this  is  a  very  encouraging  sign. 
A  great  deal  is  being  done  in  agriculture  in  the  Nahiku,  Haou, 
Huelo,  Kaupakulua  and  Ulupalakua  schools. 

The  school  houses  are,  as  a  whole,  unsatisfactory.  A  great 
deal  of  work  in  the  way  of  repairing  and  painting  must  be 
done  to  make  the  buildings  serviceable.  I  would  suggest  that 
new  school  houses  be  built  at  Olowalu,  Honokohau,  Kahaku- 
loa,  Lanai,  Wailuku,  Makena,  Makawao,  Halehaku,  Kamalo, 
Wailau  and  Pelekunu.  There  is  a  great  need  for  schools  to  be 
built  at  Puunene  and  Kihei.  One-room  additions  are  very 
much  needed  at  Lahaina  and  Spreckelsville.  Teachers’  cot¬ 
tages  should  be  built  at  Olowalu,  Honokowai,  Honokohau, 
Kahakuloa,  Lanai,  Puunene,  Kihei,  Keanae,  Kipahulu,  Wailau, 
Pelekunu,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  additions  to  the  cottages 
at  Lahaina  and  Kealahou. 

MOLOKAI 

Mr.  O.  Tollefson  is  the  school  agent  for  the  Island  of  Molo¬ 
kai  and  there  are  nine  schools  in  his  district.  All  of  these  are 
one-room  schools.  I  did  not  visit  the  school  at  Kalaupapa, 
but  I  saw  the  work  of  the  other  schools,  which,  as  a  whole, 
was  good. 

We  must  build  school  houses  and  cottages  at  Pelekunu  and 
Wailau.  At  present  the  teachers  are  using  the  churches;  and 
as  these  are  not  in  good  repair  (and  are  not  likely  to  be),  I 
would  recommend  that  the  Department  build  its  own  school 
houses.  A  new  school  is  very  much  needed  at  Kamalo  also. 

LAHAINA 

For  the  district  of  Lahaina  (Lanai  included),  Mr.  H.  L.  Dick¬ 
enson  is  the  school  agent  and  he  has  seven  schools  under  him. 
There  are  two  private  schools  here.  The  Lahaina  Government 
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School  is- the  largest  on  the  Island  of  Maui.  It  has  six  rooms.. 
For  a  long  time,  the  teacher  of  the  primary  room  in  this  school 
has  been  teaching  under  a  lanai  made  of  cocoanut  leaves  and 
the  place  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
necessary  that  a  one-room  addition  be  built  to  accommodate 
the  little  ones.  We  need  a  new  school  and  a  teachers’  cottage 
at  Olowalu,  and  I  would  recommend  that  the  Department  build 
these  in  a  better  location.  Cottages  should  also  be  built  at 
Honokowai,  Honokohau  and  Kahakuloa,  and  new  schoolhouses 
should  be  put  up  at  the  two  last  named  places.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  should  make  arrangements  to  purchase  the  building  at 
Keomuku,  Lanai,  which  is  being  used  for  school  purposes. 
The  buildings  at  Lahainaluna  need  a  great  deal  of  repairing 
and  painting,  which,  I  believe,  could  be  done  by  the  students. 
This  institution  has  an  earnest  corps  of  teachers,  and  all  are 
doing  conscientious  work  in  lines  best  suited  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  boys  under  their  charge- 

WAILUKU 

In  the  district  of  Wailuku  there  are  seven  schools  and  Mrs. 
Ella  L.  Austin  is  the  school  agent.  There  are  six  private 
schools  in  this  district.  The  pupils  of  the  Japanese  Private 
are  enrolled  in  the  other  scools,  but  they  attend  this  school 
after  two  o’clock. 

Wailuku  wants  a  new  building  for  school  purposes,  and  I 
believe  that  a  five-room  structure  ought  to  be  built  at  that 
place.  Grammar  grade  work  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
course,  and  in  addition,  I  would  recommend  that  courses  in 
drawing,  knife-work,  carpentry  and  cooking  be  included.  The 
larger  children  of  Waikapu  and  Waiehu  should  be  made  to 
come  to  Wailuku.  If  the  work  were  made  sufficiently  attrac¬ 
tive,  there  is  every  prospect  for  a  large  school  which  will 
finally  have  a  high  school  department  as  one  of  its  features. 

A  new  school  is  needed  at  Makena  and  a  one-room  addition 
should  be  built  at  Spreckelsville.  Schools  must  be  provided 
for  Puunene  and  Kihei  and  the  buildings  at  Waihee  and  Kahu- 
lui  require  repairing  and  painting.  At  Waikapu,  something 
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should  be  done  to  get  water  into  the  yard.  The  appearance  of 
the  grounds  would  then  be  greatly  improved  and  it  would  not 
be  such  a  difficult  matter  to  clean  the  school  house.  The 
gardens  and  lawn  of  the  Ulupalakua  school  are  very  fine  in¬ 
deed,  and  the  building  has  been  put  into  good  condition  by 
the  teacher  himself. 

MAKAWAO 

There  are  nine  schools  in  Makawao  and  Mr.  W.  O.  Aiken  is 
the  school  agent.  There  are  also  five  private  schools  in  this 
district.  Several  of  the  schools  are  comparatively  new  and  in 
good  repair,  but  there  are  some  that  are  very  poor.  The 
Makawao  building  is  very  poor  and  a  new  one  must  be  built 
right  away.  A  new  building  is  needed  at  Halehaku  and  an 
addition  to  the  cottage  at  Kealahou  is  very  necessary.  Re¬ 
pairing  and  painting  are  required  for  the  buildings  at  Paia  and 
Huelo.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  a  new  schoolhouse  is  going 
to  be  built  at  Haiku. 


HANA 

In  the  district  of  Hana  there  are  seven  public  schools  and 
there  is  no  private  school.  The  schools  are  doing  good  work, 
but  the  buildings  all  need  repairing  and  painting.  Mr.  F. Witt- 
rock,  the  school  agent,  is  very  anxious  to  have  the  school 
houses  in  his  part  of  the  island  put  in  good  condition.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  one-room  school  be  built  at  Mokulau  for  the 
children  have  to  walk  a  long  distance  to  the  Kaupo  school.  A 
new  school  is  needed  at  Nahiku  for  the  present  building, 
which  was  formerly  a  store,  is  not  adapted  to  school  purposes. 
Teachers’  cottages  should  be  built  at  Keanae  and  Kipahulu, 
Respectfully  yours, 

CHAS.  E.  KING, 

Inspector  of  Schools,  Second  Circuit. 


REPORT  OF  NORMAL  INSPECTOR 


THIRD  CIRCUIT,  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII 


Honolulu,  December  31,  1902. 

ALATAU  T.  ATKINSON, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir: 

I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  following  report  for  the 
schools  of  Hawaii. 

Since  making  my  last  report  four  complete  and  two  part  cir¬ 
cuits  of  the  island  have  been  made — the  aim  being  to  make  a 
complete  tour  during  each  of  the  long  terms,  the  closing  term 
being  utilized  chiefly  for  visiting  needed  points  and  for 
teachers’  meetings.  Aside  from  the  regular  government 
schools  the  private  schools  have  been  quite  generally  visited. 
Also,  some  time  has  been  spent  in  office  work  between  tours 
and  during  vacations. 

SCHOOLS  AND  BUILDINGS 

There  are  fifty-six  public  schools  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii — 
one  thirteen-room  school,  one  of  six  rooms,  two  of  four  rooms, 
seventeen  each  of  three  and  two  rooms,  and  eighteen  one 
room  schools,  enrolling  4,451  pupils.  Four  of  these  schools 
are  in  Kau,  seven  in  Puna,  four  in  South  Hilo,  eight  in  North 
Hilo,  eight  in  Hamakua,  nine  in  North  Kohala,  three  in  South 
Kohala,  six  in  North  Kona,  and  seven  in  South  Kona. 

Of  the  private  schools  there  are  11  including  three  kinder¬ 
gartens.  The  two  largest  of  the  private  schools  are  the  St. 
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Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s  schools  in  Hilo,  enrolling-  212  and  207 
pupils  respectively. 

But  one  complete  new  building  has  been  erected  on  Hawaii 
during  the  past  period — a  three-room  school  at  Nine  Miles 
(Keaau).  Buildings  have  been  rented  at  the  following  places: 
Mountain  View,  Honomu,  Laupahoehoe,  and  Makapala  in 
Kohala.  Additional  rooms  have  been  added  to  the  following 
schools:  Pohakupuka  (moved  makai  to  the  road  and  two  ad¬ 
ditional  rooms  built),  Paauilo,  Honokaa  and  Holualoa  (two- 
rooms).  The  building  formerly  at  Pahoehoe  was  utilized  for 
this  latter  addition.  An  additional  room  for  the  Waiohinu 
school  was  obtained  by  fitting  up  an  old  building  in  the  yard. 
Fences  have  been  added  to  a  large  number  of  the  schools  and 
school  grounds  generally  put  in  better  shape.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Chalmers  of  the  Haka- 
lau  plantation  for  assistance  in  putting  the  Pohakupuka  school 
in  shape,  without  their  assistance  the  improvements  at  that 
school  would  not  have  been  possible;  and  also  to  Mr.  Deacon 
of  the  Pepeekeo  plantation  for  assistance  in  putting  the  school 
cottage  at  Pepeekeo  in  excellent  condition. 

A  new  building  is  imperatively  needed  at  Kona-waena,  the 
present  structure,  a  small  two-room  building,  housing  139 
children.  If  possible  the  new  school  should  be  located  in  a 
different  place,  the  present  lot  being  entirely  of  pahoehoe. 
As  soon  as  practicable  the  Hookena  school  should  be  moved 
mauka  to  a  suitable  place  near  the  junction  of  the  government 
road  with  the  path  leading  directly  from  the  village.  Honuapo 
should  also  have  a  two-room  building  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
a  two-room  addition  should  be  made  at  Honomu.  For  farther 
recommendations  for  new  buildings,  additions  and  repairs,  I 
would  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  list  of  estimates  for  new 
buildings,  etc. 


NORMAL  WORK 

The  plan  of  work  mapped  out  in  my  last  report  has  been 
followed:  1st:  To  illustrate  with  actual  classes  of  children 
the  desired  method,  amplifying  and  discussing  needed  points; 
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2nd:  To  have  the  method  further  expounded  at  some  future- 
teacher’s  meeting, classes  being  taught  and  a  discussion  follow¬ 
ing;  3rd:  To  observe  the  teacher’s  work  at  some  future  visit; 
correcting  faults  and  further  amplifying  if  necessary. 

The  work  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  general 
meetings,  though  in  some  cases  where  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  the  teachers  together  individual  work  has  been  done. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  teachers  themselves  could  illus¬ 
trate  the  desired  subject,  they  have  been  called  upon  to  do  so. 
I  can  say  that  the  response  here  has  been  liberal,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  extremely  gratifying.  In  the  manner  just  suggested 
subjects  have  been  illustrated  that  I  had  hardly  thought 
possible  to  get  at.  The  illustrations  given  have  been  actual 
lessons  such  as  would  occur  in  the  school-room.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  pupils’  only  preparation  being  the  fact 
that  they  were  required  for  a  recitation  at  the  teachers’  meet¬ 
ing. 

During  my  early  tours  special  meetings  were  called  for 
instruction,  but  later  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  merge  these 
in  the  regular  teachers’  meetings,  which  have  been  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  time  of  the  Inspector’s  visit.  The  programs 
for  these  meetings  have  been  chiefly  dictated  by  the  Inspector. 
This  idea  of  merging  the  meetings  was  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  regular  meetings  were  lacking  in  definiteness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  that  they  seemed  to  have  very  little  effect  in  modifying 
the  actual  school-room  work,  and,  finally,  they  were  constantly 
threatened  with  a  break  down.  The  plan  has  worked  well 
thus  far;  the  larger  part  of  the  meetings  being  not  only  ex¬ 
ceedingly  instructive  but  interesting  as  well.  Geography, 
stories,  reading  and  number  work  have  been  the  subjects 
which  have  received  the  chief  attention.  The  lessons  have 
covered  all  grades  of  work.  The  geography  may  be  cited  as. 
illustrating  the  general  scope  of  work.  This  included  lessons 
upon  the  school  district,  the  island,  a  continent,  a  country,  etc.. 

TEACHERS’  MEETINGS 


All  of  the  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Puna  have  Teach- 
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ers’  Associations.  At  present  these  associations  are  under 
control  of  the  Inspector,  as  has  been  stated,  except  that  for  the 
South  Hilo  district.  The  Olaa  teachers  attend  the  Hilo  meet¬ 
ings  as  also  do  most  of  the  North  Hilo  teachers — though  a 
special  meeting,  for  the  latter  district  is  called  during  the 
Inspector’s  visit.  Thus  far  the  Inspector  has  been  present  at 
all  of  the  meetings,  but  in  case  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  at¬ 
tend  within  a  reasonable  time,  word  can  be  sent  on  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  proceed.  While  it  has  been  thought  best  for  the  present 
to  take  control  of  the  meetings,  it  is  the  intention  to  release 
that  control  to  the  teachers  in  time. 

Of  the  associations  under  the  direction  of  the  Inspector  that 
at  Holualoa  has  done  very  valuable  work.  I  account  for  this 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  properly  prepared  pupils  have  been 
available  for  almost  any  grade  of  work  from  the  Holualoa 
school  where  the  meetings  have  been  held.  The  children  are 
a  very  essential  feature  when  meetings  are  conducted  on  the 
plan  as  outlined.  When  they  have  been  properly  and  naturally 
taught,  they  have  never  failed,  but  have  done  their  part  well. 
But  I  say  here  frankly  that  again  and  again  has  the  Inspector 
had  to  face  a  class  that  he  knew  would  not  respond.  The 
work  has  been  very  much  hindered  because  of  this  feature. 
The  fault  has  not  only  been  that  the  subjects  laid  down  in  the 
“Course  of  Study”  have  been  neglected,  but  that  the  teaching 
has  not  been  conducted  in  a  natural  manner.  No  trouble  has 
been  experienced  with  the  children  from  the  Holualoa  school, 
or  with  those  from  any  grade  of  the  Hilo  union  school;  also, 
some  of  the  smaller  schools  have  furnished  well  prepared 
pupils.  For  the  South  Kona  meetings  Miss  Florence  Rathbun 
has  done  valuable  work,  particularly  in  geography. 

The  Hilo  association,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is 
not  under  my  direction,  is  doing  excellent  work;  as  is  also  the 
bi-weekly  Hilo  local  circle,  whose  aim  is  educational  rather 
than  pedagogical. 

Of  these  teacher’s  meetings  as  conducted  it  can  be  said  that 
they  have  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the  general  work  of  the 
schools  of  this  island. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  demand  for  a  new  course  of  study  is  general  from  the 
teachers  of  Hawaii.  The  old  course  (though  it  is  an  excellent 
one)  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  chiefly  owing  to  its  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  old  course  should  form  the  basis  for  a  new  one. — 
Nature  study  being  distinguished  from  geography,  and  the 
subjects  under  these  heads  concentrated  rather  than  spread  out 
over  so  many  grades.  Also,  some  of  the  Hawaiian  stories 
should  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  those  of  other  lands,  and  a 
larger  addition  of  fairy  tales  and  legends  made  to  the  earlier 
grades. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  geography  for  the  new  course  I 
would  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  “Payne’s  Geographical 
Nature  Studies”  and  “Tarr  and  McMurry’s  Home  Geography’7 
— Book  One,  which  I  believe  would  not  only  furnish  ready  ref¬ 
erence  books,  but  act  as  a  guide  for  the  teacher  as  well,  pro¬ 
vided  the  course  of  study  was  arranged  with  that  abject  in 
view. 

It  is  believed  that  a  course  planned  as  stated  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  would  not  only  enhance  the  value  of  the  school 
work,  but  also  materially  assist  the  Inspector  in  his  normal 
work. 

TERM  PLANS 

The  teachers  have  been  urged  to  adopt  the  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  out  term  plans  for  their  work.  These  plans  to  be  prepared 
by  assistants  under  the  directiion  of  the  principal,  or  submitted 
to  him  for  approval.  The  work  for  the  smaller  schools  lacks 
continuity  and  progressiveness  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  through  the  above  arrangement. 

I  have  been  materially  assisted  in  bringing  this  matter  of  term 
plans  before  the  teachers  by  such  plans  obtained  from  the 
Holualoa  school.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  teachers  of  the 
Hilo  Union  School  immediately  adopted  the  suggestion;  pre¬ 
viously  only  weekly  reports  had  been  made. 
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METHODS 

As  was  pointed  out  in  my  last  report  the  endeavor  of 
the  Inspector  has  been  to  harmonize  the  methods  of  the 
schools  with  those  of  our  Normal  Institute.  Some  teachers 
have  beep  quick  to  admit  the  value  of  these  methods,  putting 
them  in  practice  forthwith,  but  others  have  been  slow  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  change.  So  great  has  been  the  need  for  more  effective 
methods  that  the  Inspector’s  attention  has  been  directed 
chiefly  to  that  as  the  most  “crying  needs”  of  the  schools. 
Thus  the  time  of  the  associations  has  been  largely  taken  up 
with  class  work  as  furnishing  not  only  a  ready  means  for 
illustrating  the  method,  but  the  manner  of  handling  pupils  in 
a  recitation  as  well. 

The  “Five  Step  Method”  has  been  urged  upon  the  teachers 
embodying  as  it  does  the  correct  pricnciples  for  the  teaching 
of  English  to  non-English  speaking  children.  By  this  method 
the  pupil  not  only  receives  a  thorough  training  in  talking,  but, 
previous  to  that,  in  the  hearing  of  language  as  well;  and 
farther,  these  two  are  so  associated  with  reading  and  composi¬ 
tion  as  to  obviously  facilitate  the  teaching  of  those  subjects- 
As  a  plan  for  nature  lessons  and  geography  the  five  step  idea 
makes  an  ideal  method. 

HAND  RAISING 

When  the  Inspector  first  went  to  Hawaii  it  was  found  that 
but  few  of  the  teachers  required  pupils  to  raise  hands  during 
recitation — answers  being  given  at  random  or  pupils  designat¬ 
ed  by  name.  Believing  that  distinct  harm  was  being  done,  I 
have  illustrated  the  advantages  of  hand  raising  in  my  own 
class  recitations;  also,  the  following  was  type  written  and 
forwarded  to  be  read  at  the  different  teachers  associations. 

Hand  raising  should  be  used  in  all  recitations — as  a  rule. 
There  are  exceptions  of  course  where  the  questions  are 
difficult  ones,  and  where  the  pupil  to  recite  is  named.  The 
value  of  this  method  of  recitation  cannot  be  over-estimated — 
and,  once  pupils  acquire  the  habit  of  raising  hands  on  all 
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occasions,  no  teacher  will  ever  go  back  to  the  old  way.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  secure  the  hand  raising-  for  a  time,  but  persever¬ 
ance  will  accomplish  it.  (Snapping  of  fingers  and  shaking  of 
hands  should  not  be  allowed.) 

Concert  recitation  has  some  advantages — but  they  are  small, 
and  it  can  only  be  used  with  certain  kinds  of  lessons.  Gen¬ 
erally  in  concert  recitations  a  few  of  the  pupils,  or  some  one 
pupil  furnishes  the  cue  for  the  rest;  therefore  the  bulk  of  the 
children  are  getting  nothing,  or  but  little  from  the  recitations. 

The  method  of  recitation  which  allows  pupils  to  answer  at 
will  I  have  no  hesitation  in  condemning,  except  in  cases  of 
difficult  questions  as  I  have  already  said.  The  desire  to  get 
an  answer  in  first  compels  hasty  and  incomplete  thinking;  so 
answers  will  be  given  in  single,  or  disjointed  words;  and  one 
need  not  be  surprised  that  the  answers  are  wild.  Also,  the 
slow  pupils  will  get  in  no  answers  at  all  except  as  they  repeat 
them  after  the  others. 

Some  teachers  employ  the  following  plan  successfully  in 
hand  raising.  When  pupils  hands  are  wanted  up  the  teacher 
raises  her  own  hand,  when  she  does  not  desire  hands  up  she 
folds  her  arms,  or  simply  keeps  them  at  her  side. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  my  last  report  I  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  assistance 
being  given  to  teachers  for  enabling  them  to  secure  the  needed 
information  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  their  lessons.  It 
was  suggested  that  plan  books  be  arranged  to  accompany  such 
books  as  the  Department  of  Instruction  adopted  as  well  as  for 
the  Course  of  Study.  It  has  been  noted  that  Mr.  Wood  of  the 
Normal  School  has  prepared  almost  complete  plans  for  the 
Course  of  Study  and  also  for  the  chart.  I  would  suggest  that 
these  be  put  in  proper  shape  and  sent  out  to  the  schools. 
With  the  close  supervision  that  the  schools  are  now  under  it 
is  certain  that  they  will  be  made  good  use  of. 

CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS 

I  would  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  movement  in  a 
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number  of  the  states  towards  consolidating  the  small  country 
schools.  So  successful  has  the  plan  been  that  other  states  are 
falling  into  line.  The  children  of  these  small  country  schools 
are  transported  to  some  central  building.  While  it  may  not 
be  practicable  to  put  such  a  scheme  fully  in  operation  in  any 
of  the  districts  of  Hawaii,  yet  there  are  cases  where  the 
children  might  be  transported  with  advantage,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Olaa  and  North  Kohala  districts.  The  homesteaders  in 
the  latter  district  have  been  asking  for  a  school  for  several 
years  past;  but  I  believe  that  the  children  could  be  transported 
to  either  the  Ainakea  or  Honomakau  schools  at  less  cost  than 
what  a  new  school  could  be  provided  for  and  maintained. 

KINDERGARTENS 

For  some  reason  Hawaii  has  failed  to  get  its  pro  rata  share 
of  kindergartens,  there  being  but  three  on  the  whole  island — 
two  in  Hilo  and  a  small  one  in  North  Kohala.  Oahu  and  Maui 
have  been  liberally  supplied  with  these  necessary  institutions; 
those  in  the  out  districts  being  chiefly  supported  by  the 
plantations;  but  the  plantations  of  the  big  island  have  not 
seemed  inclined  to  take  the  matter  up  thus  far. 

•  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  may  see  fit  to  provide 
an  appropriation  towards  the  support  of  kindergartens,  thus 
not  only  insuring  their  continuance,  but  their  establishment  at 
regular  and  needed  points  as  well.  Eventually  these  schools 
may  be  brought  under  control  of  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  though  at  present  that  plan  would  seem  hardly 
feasible.  The  needed  inspection  would  add  value  to  the  whole 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  there  would  be  added  a  devoted 
corps  of  teachers  to  our  regular  force  that  should  inspire 
better  work  all  along  the  line. 

Children  who  have  had  a  kindergarten  course  should  leave 
school  at  the  age  limit  tl5  years)  in  much  more  advanced 
studies  than  those  not  having  had  the  advantages  of  such 
course.  For  non-English  Speaking  children  the  kindergarten 
furnishes  just  the  required  steps  in  preparing  pupils  .for  enter¬ 
ing  our  government  schools.  If  I  may  offer  a  word  in 
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criticism  of  such  kindergartens  as  I  have  visited,  I  should  say 
that  the  teachers  did  not  give  full  play  to  the  hearing  of 
language  and  talking,  or  rather  that  they  did  not  appreciate 
fully  their  opportunity  here — in  other  words  the  kindergartens 
were  conducted  as  they  would  be  for  English-speaking 
children. 

ETHICS 

It  has  been  said  of  American  schools  that  so  much  time  is 
devoted  to  nature  study  that  the  ethical  side  of  the  child’s 
training' has  been  very  much  neglected. 

The  end  and  aim  of  education  is  character  building;  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  our  aim  at  present.  It  is  not  that  we 
devote  all  of  our  time  to  nature  study  and  kindred  subjects, 
but  it  being  absolutely  necessary  that  our  pupils  acquire  a 
.  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  as  quickly  as  possible,  we 
are  forced  to  make  that  our  first  aim.  Success  here  has  been 
so  imperative,  and,  when  achieved,  has  brought  forth  so  much 
commendation,  that  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  greater  aim 
has  been  lost  sight  of. 

That  we  are  heavily  handicapped  in  caring  for  the  ethical 
side  of  our  children’s  education  is  true,  for  first  they  must 
know  this  language;  yet,  may  we  not  do  more  than  what  we 
have  done?  I  believe  we  may.  We  rely  chiefly  on  stories  for 
our  language  work,  and,  fortunately  those  stories  which  serve 
best  for  that  purpose  are  the  very  ones  we  would  use  as  an  aid 
in  the  ethical  training  of  the  child.  The  moral  truth  that  these 
stories  contain  is  their  very  essence.  Yet  we  ignore  this 
entirely  in  our  use  of  the  story.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  saying  that  the  moral  truth  contained  in  these  stories 
is  to  be  crammed  down  the  throats  of  the  children,  which  may 
be  worse  than  useless,  but  that  the  application  must  come  to 
the  life  of  the  child,  and  that  the  proper  presentation  of  this 
truth  will  require  skill,  and  tact  and  judgment  on  the.  teacher’s 
part. 

I  know  that  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  impressions  we  may 
make  will  not  be  lasting,  particularly  when  the  home  influence 
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of  our  pupils  is  such  as  it  is.  However,  we  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  those  impressions  will  remain  if  our  work  has  been 
done  with  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher.  I  would  beg  to  quote 
the  following  from  your  address  on  Character  Building  de¬ 
livered  at  the  last  summer  school:  “There  is  no  time  when 
impressions  can  be  made  so  indelible  as  they  can  at  the  very 
beginning  of  life.  That  is  the  time  when  the  impressions  for 
good  or  evil  can  be  made  and  are  made.” 

In  conclusion  I  may  say,  though  the  Inspector  feels  that  he 
has  failed  in  much  that  failure  has  been  due  to  the  facts  already 
set  forth  in  this  report — the  need  of  methods  more  in  harmony 
with  those  of  our  Normal  school  has  been  so  great  that  almost 
his  entire  attention  has  been  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object.  While  there  is  yet  much  to  criticise,  of  the 
schools  as  a  whole  it  is  certain  that  they  are  a  decided  step  in 
advance  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  when  the  Inspector 
first  undertook  his  new  duties.  Of  the  future  it  may  be  said 
that,  if  our  present  educational  system  is  allowed  to  remain 
untrammelled,  that  we  will  excel  all  schools  in  methods  for 
eaching  English;  and  nowhere  on  earth  will  teachers  be  found 
better  fitted  to  handle  non-English  speaking  children. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  W.  BALDWIN, 

Normal  Inspector,  Third  Circuit. 


